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PREFACE, 


Tue favourable reception of the Parzour Scrap Book, has 
induced the publishers to redeem their conditional pledge to produce 
another volume for the present year; in which will be found a much 
greater variety of subjects, both for the pencil and the pen, treated with 
superior ability by the artist and the poct. In addition to the usual 
display of Oriental magnificence, we now present the reader with some 
fine specimens of Occidental beauty, and superadd to the splendour of 
scenery, the more genial influences of loveliness and sentiment. 

In the poetical part of the work, no pains have been spared to 
enlist the ablest contributors, and among the pieces will be recognized the 
productions of some of our most distinguished female writers in this 
department of literature. 

We might instance in particular the effusions of the popular 
poetess who has recently attracted the attention of the English critics, 
by the purity of sentiment and naivete of cxpression which characterize 
her pieces. On the whole, we are confident that the present volume of 
the Scrap Boox will be pronounced a decided improvement on that of 


the last year. 


THE PARLOUR SCRAP BOOK. 


THE SISTERS. 


Waar read’st thou there, sweet sister! 
Is 't not a tale of love, and joy, that fascinates thy gaze 
Thus on the letter'd page! 


If I might read aright, 
That half-form’d smile, those pleased and earnest eyes, 
And that still air of mute attention, 
I should say, that some fair maiden, lovely as thyself, 
Now sees the bright reality of hope, 
Which her young day-dreams promised. — 


'T 1s hope, my Helen, but as yet 
In its first bud of promise: 


THE SISTERS. 


'T is a tale of two fair sisters, joyous twins, 
Full of the giddy wildness, and the glee, 

Of early childhood ;—TI have smiled to see 
How like their playful gambols were to us, 
Around our mother’s knee. 

I can trace in the more silent, serious of the two, 
A likeness unto thee; her thoughts e’en now 
Are bent upon the future, and she sees 

The sad events of many coming years 
Casting their shadows o’er the present time. — 
Her sister, Alice, chides her for her thoughts, 
And they dissolve before her laughing eye, 
Like snow-flakes in the sun. — 

And yet, methinks, the tale will finish sadly: 
For the meek spirit of that gentle girl 

Is all unfit to mingle in the world 





With coarser natures. 
The shafts of sorrow harmlessly may fall 

On the gay heart of Alice, but I fear 

That not so pointless will they pierce the breast 
Of gentle Berenice. 


Berenice! I know the tale, 
"T' is one I ’ve treasur’d In my memory; 
I read it while thou wast away at school: 
And when thou didst return, 
I was so glad to have thee back again, 
That, in our joy of meeting, I forgot 


To tell thee of the tale; but, sister, thou 
10 


THE SISTERS. 


Pursue it on the page, while I recall 
The fading memories once more to my mind 
Of fated Berenice. — 


I have bethought me, 
They were like two buds blooming on one spray, 
Side by side they grew, as we have done; 
They were as though one mind did animate each body, 
Save that o’er the face of her, the darker of the two, 
A shade would oft’ner linger; 
But ’t was an April cloud that fled away 
With the returning sunshine. —— 
They mingled in their thoughts as does the moon 
With the still hours of evening, making light 
What else were sad, and lonely; 
They would sit, and watch the sun sink on its golden couch, 
With their fond arms encircling either’s neck, 
Their wild and untaughit ringlets sporting o’er 
Hach other’s forehead, wafted there by summer gales 
That played sweet gambols with them. 
Aud when the glowing curtains of the west 
Hid the last day-beams from them, 
They would lie on their small couch, 
Lull’d to sweet slumber by their peaceful thoughts, 
And cradled in each other’s tender arms. —— 


But years had wrought a change ; 
The eye of Alice grew, at times, less bright, 


Less light her dancing step, her laugh as musical, 
]1 


THE SISTERS. 


As sweet, but yet less gay; there was a creeping on 
Of something fearful, for awhile unseen 

Save by the watchful Berenice; 

At night her breath came o’er her sister’s brow 

Hot as a south wind, and her pulses throbb’d 
Convulsively beneath her cooler touch: 

At length the blushing roses on her cheek 

Faded to ly whiteness, and her eye 

Forgot to recognise familiar things; 

The pulse, that leapt so often with young hope, 
Lay still, and calm, and motionless; the gloom of death 
Hung round the watching group, for there had been 
The calling of a gentle soul to Heaven — 

And Alice was no more. —— 


Oh! sister, the sad tale hath chill’d my blood; 
What if thy fate should be like hers, 
And leave me in the world, so lone a one 
As Berenice! 


Heaven avert it, sweet; 
But she so sad, so sorrowing in her grief, 
Lean’d on a staff, that through misfortune’s storm 
Ne’er bent beneath the pressure. —— 
When time has stolen its sharpest pangs away, she weds 
One who had been a playmate to them both — 
One who had smiled with Alice, sighed with her, 
And they could think of all those pleasant days, 
Till tracing oft through memory’s hazy mist 


THE SISTERS. 


The form they. loved so much, she seemed to stand 
An ever-watching shadow by their side; 

For Berenice still clung, with all her hoard 

Of young affections warm, to her lost idol. —— 
Aud whien she vowed her gentle heart away, 
And said, “Thy people shall be mine,” 

Thy pathway, wheresoe’er it lies, 

Shall be my pathway also. Though she knew 
It took her into exile from her home, 

Yet did she go unflinching to the task; 

Nor did one sweet remembrance fade away — 
For she could people India’s sultry strand 
With but the memory of a buried girl, 

And the dear chosen partner of her love. 

Oh! how unstable are the earthly joys 





To which our weak hearts cling! 
Scarce had the second birth of summer flowers 
Scatter’d their leaves to winter’s angry breath, 
Ere a pale, broken-hearted, blighted thing, 
Came to the household hearth. — 

A bruised spirit, that had come to seek 

A kindred breast whereon to rest its woes; 

He she had follow’d to a hostile clime, 

Lay sleeping there the everlasting sleep 

Which Heaven alone can waken; and she came 
From that fur shore to find a quiet home 

Beside her buried sister. — 

Happy that, even in death, she might once more 


Repose upon the bosom that had sooth’d 
n 13 


THE SISTERS. 


Her childhood’s sorrows. It was even so; 


That fragile form, bent neath a load of woes, 
Lay calm’d at last in the still silent grave 
With her dead Alice, —— 


Is it not sad, sweet sister, that a tale, 


So happily begun, should end so sorrowfully? 
C. H. W. 
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VERSION OF A LOVE-SONG 


By the Prince Dushmanta. 


[FROM AN INDIAN DRAMA.] 


Why, god of Love! so keen thy dart? 
Since flowers the pointed shafts adorn! 
Why pierce they thus the helpless heart, 


And leave the wretch his peace to mourn? 


I know —I know — they ’re tipped with flame 
Of Hara’s wrath, which rages still; 
How couldst thou else, an empty name, 


Inflame our subject souls at will? 


Like the Barava fire beneath 
The ruddy wave, it burns and glows; 
Enkindled by a flitting breath, 


No quietness it henceforth knows. 
15 


VERSION OF A LOVE-SONG. 


The specious moon, O love, and thou 
Sadly your votaries deceive; 
Both have we trusted until now, 


And neither dare we hence believe. 


We dream that flowery shafts are thine, 
And that the moon’s pale beams are cool 
What time she rides her car divine; 
"Alas! in both we play the fool! 


The moon upon her dewy rays 
Doth shed a subtle fire unseen; 
With diamonds barbed thine arrow plays, 
Which .barbed with blossoms erst has been. - 


Yet, O thou cunning god, whose spite 

Hath wounded my unsheltered breast, 
If ’t is my dove-eyed maid’s delight, 

Welcome to slay thy victim’s rest! 
An archer she — that lovely maid, 

Her brows the bow, her eyes the dart; 
Whom seeks she in the woodland shade 


Te wound? — Her prey— my deer-formed heart. 
16 





MEDORA 


Pate, beautiful Medora! o’er thy brow 

The moonlight loves to linger, as if still 

It waited for thy coming, even now, 

To light the beacon fire upon the hill; 

While through its flickering beams the welcome prow 
Kindled each pulse with hope’s electric thrill; 

And thou, as erst wert hailing from the steep, 

The white-winged barque, that shot across the deep. 


It came —and far from beacon height, and bower, 
The curling flame its glimmering guidance gave ; 

But there was darkness in Medora’s tower — 

And Conrad leaped into the deep blue wave 

To seek his bird of beauty, his fair flower, 

And found thee garlanded as for the grave, 

Robed in thy shroud, each life-pulse numb’d and chill, 


Pale, cold, and dead — but, his Medora still. 
» 17 


MEDORA. 


It was enough. He saw thy marble brow, — 

And the closed lids, that never drooped before 

At his approach. He reck’d not when, or how, 

But thou wert gone.- His hopes, his fears, were o’er, 
And, with a crush’d and broken spirit, now 

He turn’d him from that isle’s once happy shore. © 
To him all climes were equal, —thou wert dead, — 
It matter’d not what soil pillow’d his head. 


But thou wert happy — wherefore should he weep? 

Peace smiled upon thy lips, and softly strayed 
“O’er all thy face, as though a thought in sleep 

Had some ideal Paradise displayed — 

Fair as the realms that hymning angels keep, 

And thou, in robes of purity arrayed, 

Wandered along the Elysian plains above, 


Another link in the great chain of love. 


What though dark crimes had stained the corsair’s soul, 
Did not thy thoughts, free from the taint of earth, 
Half purify its blackness. Thy control, 
Like heaven’s clear dew-drops on a land of dearth, 
Bade the dark shadow from his spirit roll ; 
And flowers of hope and joy have sprung to birth, 
"Till deeds of horror, wak’d by pity’s tears, 
Have promised better for his future years. 
18 


MEDORA. 


But thou hadst left him ere the task was done, 

Of weaning from the paths of crime and guilt, 

The fond, the faithful, but the erring one 

On whom thy hopes of happiness were built. 

And who will finish what thy love begun? 

Gulnare, the captive, whose white hands had spilt 
The blood of the stern Seyd? — Even he must shrink 
Where shudd’ring virtue flies the fearful brink. 


Will not the deep devotion, and the truth 

Of faithful Kaled, wash that stain away, 

Or chase from gloomy Lara the stern ruth 
That on his dark’ning brows for ever lay; 

He knows, and he alone, the storms of youth 
That left his heart to loneliness a prey, 

Yet loves him still, through all degrees of fate, 
And Lara pities what his soul must hate. 


Even thou, Medora, may forgive the sigh 

That Conrad breathes upon the lost Gulnare; 
Forgive the tear that may bedim his eye, 

For one less pure, less heavenly, not less fair. 
And for thy crime, Gulnare, though deep its dye, 
Hath not the knee of Kaled bent in prayer? 

And thou, sweet spirit, from thy home above, 


Wilt blame not Conrad, even should Lara love. 
C. H. W. 
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THE DWELLER IN THE MONUMENT 


WueEreFore bend, worshippers, with earnest gaze, 
Before the solemn dwelling of the dead, 
When the sun’s parting glance 
Kindles the rosy west? 


When the last murmurs of expiring day 

Are breathed, doth meek devotion’s voice ascend, 
Blending its plaintive prayer, 
Or hymn of thankfulness! 


This is no shrine! the royal dead dwells here, — 
The mighty dead, whose pure death could not kill, 
Nor scathe the monument 
Tn loyal bosoms reared. 


Here also dwelt the living —one whose joys 

In years long past had budded, bloomed and faded ; 
They perished with the clay 
Enshrined in yonder tomb. 


Not as a prince she loved him; mid the throng 
That hailed his presence oft with loud acclaim, 
And triumph’s choral strain, 


Her voice alone was mute. 
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THE DWELLS&®R IN THE MONUMEDT. 


Her deep affection, ‘and her life-long faith, 

Her gentle patience, when the dreaded stroke 
Fell on her blighted heart — 
Her meek and pious trust — 


Went up a grateful offering to the god 

Who holds the keys of life! Great Brama changed 
Her grief to holy awe, 
And gave her mystic gifts. 


Still, still she lingered round her lover’s tomb, 
The sole sad tenant of the gloomy grove, 

Till rose that stately pile 

A nation’s homage built. 


Thither the solitary mourner went ; 

Within those walls, ’t is said, at evening oft 
She held mysterious converse 
With beings not of earth. 


By day those towers shone brightly in the sun ; 

Yet once a night-o’ertaken traveller strayed, 
Where stood the gorgeous pile, 
Seeking a shelter there. 


The dome had vanished! Faint the moonbeams played 
On mossy lawn, and blossom-laden trees; 
The building was no more, 


Till morn in light returned. 
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THE DWELLER IN THE MONUMENT. 


"T was said invisible spirits met with her 
When the sun left the world unto their sway; 
And brought unearthly gifts, 
' And to her eyes revealed 


The secrets of the future; destinies 

Of men and empires lay beforg her gaze, 
An open book; — she read 
The characters of Fate. 


And numbers thronged the precincts of her dwelling, 
And knelt, in homage and in awe, before her; 

So haply they might learn 

Their future from her lips. 


Sometimes the inspiration overcame 

The calmness of her pride; then would she speak 
With wild and rapid tone 
Of things and deeds to come. 


But oftener with majestic mien she waved 
Her votaries away! then cold and pale 

Stood in the vestibule, 

Nor deigned a silent glance. 


The wild bird stooped, with eyes of welcome, down 
As he swept past her in his airy flight; 
The eagle came so nigh, 


His wings her long locks fanned. 
29 


THE DWELLER IN THE MONUMENT. 


Thus months and years wore on; she was forgotten, 
Save in tradition’s busy memory ; 

Or, if by strangers seen, 

Some flittering phantom deemed. 


Then knew she that the fated hour drew nigh 

When she should join the lost one; when the bound 
That shut them from each other 
Should be for ever passed. 


She watched the sun, for the last time to her 

Descending in the west; and as he sank 
Pavilioned in the clouds 
Of purple and of gold — 


Her farewell song, of strange sweet melody, 

Floated upon the air; its dying cadence 
Swelled to exulting strains 
As came the twilight on. 


'T was hushed. She stood—~wan, silent—on the stone 
That paved the monument; her earnest eyes 

Fixed on the distant west, 

Where darkness spread his wings. 


Then on her listening ear soft music rose, 
And heavenly perfumes filled the charmed air; 
A rosy cloud had left 


Its station in the sky — 
09 


THE DWELLER IN THE MONUMENT. 


And floated, tremulous, towards the hallowed dome, 
Till at her side it paused; while voices stole 

Upon her ravished sense 

Of heavenly harmony. 


No form was seen within the tinted cloud, 

Save that a silver star, from out the midst, 
Shot forth its steady beams ; 
And round it paler stars 


Hovered, and seemed to line the far way back 

To the forsaken west; faint sounds were heard, 
As though they summoned thence 
A brother who had strayed. 


No human eye beheld the mourner lay 
Mortality aside, and upward float, 
On angel pinions borne, 
With him she wept so long. 


That soit was did Brama’s priests declare; 
The god ordained the lesson should be known ; 
So doth his will reward 
Pure love and changeless truth. 


The same proud pile now hides her sacred dust, 
And thither doth the pilgrim oft repair; — 
Prayer nigh the virtuous dead 


The gods with favour hear. 
24 
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MAUSOLEUM OF AZOPH UD DOWLAH 


Guarp of this mansion, whose beauteous dome 

Surmounts the gloom of the silent tomb, — 

Whose lofty minarets lead the eye 

To realms of bliss in the cloudless sky. 

'T is well; for the world’s pursuits are o’er, 

And life’s vain pageantry charms no more. 

Whose ashes repose beneath the gloom ? 

Who tenants the richly sculptured tomb? 
Stranger, beneath thy wandering eye 
Azoph ud Dowlah’s relics lie. 


His mourning offspring love to tell 

How widely, how wisely, he ruled; how well! 
If the warrior’s weapon supported his sway, 

In the pomp and the pride of the battle’s array; 
If his prowess was felt in the tented field, 


And his fiercest opponents compelled to yield ; 
25 


* MAUSOLEUM OF AZOPH UD DOWLAH. 


'T is not to proclaim a conqueror’s praise 
This tribute of high respect we raise. 
'T is the mild, the just, and the peaceful sway 
Of a nlonarch whose people were proud to obey — 
For their weal was his joy; his labour their good ; 
Enthroned in their hearts, unrivalled he stood ; 
This proudly splendid sepulchral fane 
Stands not a pageang unmeaning and vain ; 
'T is the urn of his offspring’s weeping eyes, 
The proof of a grateful people’s sighs! 

T. C. 
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THE MASK 


Rive out, glad music, ring, 
Peal to the vaulted skies ; 
Pierce with the lyre’s resounding string, 


Where sleeping Echo lies. 


For a mingled band of young and fair, 
Have met in the lighted hall, 
And their voices come on the evening air, 
Like the gush of a waterfall ; 
Or the merry sound of singing rills, 
That are flashing in their glee, 
As they wind their way ’mong the grassy hills, 


In the forest, wild, and free. 
27 


THE MASK. 


Ring out, glad music, ring, 
Peal to the vaulted skies ; 
Pierce with the lyre’s resounding string, 


Where sleeping Echo lies. 


Ring out — for the light of beauty now, 
In its own bright sunshine basks, 

For the beams of the young, and laughing brow, 
May gleam through the hiding masks. 

And sparkling orbs with a thousand rays, 
Shine out from that masking shroud, 

Like the stars that play ’mid the dark’ning haze 


Of a tempest’s threat’ning cloud. 


Ring out, glad music, ring, 
Peal to the vaulted skies ; 
Pierce with the lyre’s resounding string, 


Where sleeping Echo lies. 


For a bright array are shining there, 
With their blue and timid eyes, 

And the glowing folds of their floating hair, 
Of the sunsets golden dyes; 

And some with the piercing eye of jet, 
And locks of the raven’s wing, 

Like the glittering diamond proudly set 


In the crown of Afric’s king. 
28 


THE MASK. 


« Ring out, glad music, ring, 
Peal to the vaulted skies; 
Pierce with the lyre’s resounding string, 


Where sleeping Echo lies. 


The glancing feet, as the snow flakes light 
To the music’s measur’d sound, 

Gleam out, like stars of the midsummer night 
On an Elfin’s fairy ground ; 

Glad, joyous hearts, in the uncheck’d flow 
Of a fountain in its play, 

Flash over the cheek, in the kindling glow 
Of youth’s bright but meteor ray. 


Ring out, glad music, ring, 
Peal to the vaulted skies, 
Pierce with the lyre’s resounding string, 


Where sleeping Echo lies. 


Ring out, ring out, with the gladsome strain, 
And speed with the fleet dance on ; 

Though the fairest of all ’mong that fair train, 
From the lighted hall hath gone. 

Ring out, ring out, — but her heart is stirr’d 
With a softer echo near, 

And thy loudest, loftiest tones, unheard 


Would fall on her listening ear. 
39 


THE MASK. 


Ring out, glad music, ring, 
Peal to the vaulted skies ; 
Pierce with the lyre’s resounding string, 


Where sleeping Echo lies. 


Aye, swell, — but not for the dreamy eyes 
Of a soft dark hazle hue, 

That hath left the throng for the summer skies, 
And the silent evening dew ; 

Nor the ear, that lists for the stealing tread 
Of a footstep, still and low 

As the creeping wind o’er the roses’ bed, 


Where the noiseless breezes blow. 


Ring out, glad music, ring, 
Peal to the vaulted skies; 
Pierce with the lyre’s resounding string, 


Where sleeping Echo lies. 


But not for her who hath sought a shrine 
Where the gentle moonbeams play, 

’Mid the tender leaves of the twining vine, 
That courts its silvery ray. 

Ring out, glad chords, ring out unask’d, 
There ’s joy in the festal hour ; 

But young Hope is with her, who sits, unask’d, 
Alone in Love’s favourite bower. 


Cc. H. W. 
"30 
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STANZAS. 


Man hath his boasted empire — 
His domes of sovereignty — 
On many a fair and palmy shore, 
By many a mighty sea. 
He bends the river to his will, 
The tribes that roam the wood ; 
Rules o’er the giant forest, 


And sways the stormy flood. 


Yet many a scene hath nature 
His yoke that has not known, 
Where, throned in regal majesty, 


She sits and reigns alone. 


31 
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STANZAS. 


Her beauty ages have not paled, 
It knows no dull decay, 
Such as to dust aye crumbles 


Man’s stately works away. 


The vast and snow-capped mountain 
There shield the sunny plain ; 

And streams rejoicing roll their tides 
In tribute to the main. 

Fresh foliage crowns the rifted rock, 
Too high for mortal gaze, 

And sports the foam-white billow 


Securely at its base. 


Within the surge-worn cavern 
The wild beast hath his lair ; 
The eagle perches on the cliff, 
And fears no hunter there. 
The wild bird trills his sweetest song, 
Unchecked his airy flight; 
His glancing pinions sparkle 
Free in the golden light. 
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STANZAS, 


Far off, a stormy tumult 
Comes from the city’s breast; 
And Danger walks with noiseless step, 
A. cherished household guest. 
And Ruin sets his wasting seal 
On all — how gray and cold! 
’"T is only Nature’s monuments 


Have never yet grown old. 


33 


CAROLINE. 


THERE is a shadow in thine eye, 
Fair, sunny girl, of troubled thought, 
As though a something whisper’d nigh 
With melancholy fraught. 


Perchance that sombre veil doth throw 
A soften’d shade of sadness there, 
As its loose folds are left to flow 
Over thy golden hair. 


Why dost thou tempt the evening dews? 
On the cool terrace, why alone 

Com’st thou on other things to muse, 
Suiting thy spirit’s tone? 


Does not the sound of music fall, 
In measured strains, upon thy ear? 
Is there not mirth within the hall, 


Thou, fair one, stand’st so near? 
34 
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CAROLINE. 


* 


Yet -hast thou left the giddy throng 

To commune with the evening skies, 
And heedless does the swell of song, 
Or stringed lute arise. 


Thy thoughts are wandering to the past, 
Calling their ficeted shadows back; 
The mists of time are fading fast, 
From their returning track. 


Where is the charm that conjures up * 
Those dreams of an Elysian land, 
That fills anew life’s joyous cup? 
"T is clasped within thy hand. 


How doth the tones in woman’s heart 
Vibrate to each remember’d word, 

Should memory, with its mystic art, 
Strike but the hidden chord. 


How linger they o’er every line 
A loved and absent hand hath traced, 
And find, within their bosom’s shrine, 
The image unerased. 


Thou fair enthusiast! thou dost turn 
Thy thoughts from all the world away 
Unto that sanctuary — that urn — 
Where sleeping spirits lay. 
35 


CAROLINE. 


From whence a bright.and shadowy band 
Of slumber’d hopes and joys arise, 
Wak’d by that necromantic wand, 
Before thy shaded eyes. 


How sweet those memories, the while, 
That softly gather round thee now, 

Yet sadly sweet, for the calm smile 
Clears not thy thoughtful brow. 


Muse on, sweet dreamer, not in vain 
Rolls back the curtains of the past; 
The links of an unbroken chain 
Still bind thy young heart fast. 


Oh! like a string of silver bells, 
Rung by the ever playful wind, 

Does love’s reciprocated spells 
Make music in the mind. 


How oft ’t is woman’s lot to nurse 
A wily serpent in her breast; 

Turning life’s blessings to a curse, 
An adder to its rest. 


Yet doth its clankless fetters clasp 
That gentle thing of love; and trust, 
"Till broken by the tight’ning grasp, 
It mingles with the dust. 
36 


CAROLINE. 


But fear not, sunny girl, to thee 

A white wing’d dove hath fluttering come; 
Thou wilt its ark of safety be, 

The trembling wand’rer’s home. 


Muse on, fair dreamer, ’t is thine own, 
That shadowy land of faded things; 
Thine ev’ry murmur, ev’ry tone, 
Which fond remembrance brings. 


And thou may’st live, in one short hour, 
O’er vanished years, too bright to last; 
Thy retrospective eye hath power 


To people all the past. 
C. H. W. 
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MOSQUE IN THE COIMBATORE 


'T 1s thus the pious moslem rears 
His towering temple to the skies, 
'T is thus the Prophet he reveres 
Is won by gold and sacrifice; 
Its lofty pyramids of pride, 
That glitter in the noontide sun, 
Its crescent, gleaming far and wide, 
Are dear to the Mahometan ; 
And ev'ry holy emblem there 


Is sacred as the Koran's prayer. 
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MOSQUE IN THE COIMBATORE. 


And many are the weary feet 

That journey o’er the desart’s gloom ; 
To where the tired pilgrims meet 

Around Mahomet’s gorgeous tomb; 
The sparkling jewels of the East, 

In all their richest glories shine ; 
On the rude carcase of a beast 

Their Prophet consecrates divine; 
And lowly bends the suppliant knee 
In heathenish idolatry. 


Yet, in their erring creed, they deem 

That woman’s foot profanes the mosque ; 
Fit but to mix with lighter theme 

In cooling bower, or gay kiosk ; 
No voice of hers is heard to swell 

The echo of her sacred song, 
Her timid footstep never fell 

Where bend the prostrate Moslem throng ; 
Nor images, nor altars, there, 


Accept her sacrifice, or prayer. 
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But ’t is not thus the Christian bends 
Before his Maker’s sacred word ; 
Nor through the gilded column sends 
His praise and worship to the Lord, 
The silent, penitential tear, 
That falls submissive to the rod, 
The humble spirit’s contrite fear 
Are sacrifices to his God, — 
Accepted offerings on the shrine 
Where beam the rays of truth divine. 


If cast upon the shoreless wave, 
When raging winds deface their form, 
He puts his trust in him who saves, 


Who quells, and who directs the storm; 


His voice is in the thunder’s crash 
That rolls along the turbid sky, 

The wild electric lightning’s flash, 
The terrors of his angry eye. 

And yet his faith is unsubdued, 

His creed — “ Whatever 1s, is good.” 
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Or thrown upon Arabia’s waste, 

He sinks beneath its scorching breath, 
And feels his fleeting spirit haste 

Beyond the dark simoon of death ; 
He knows his mighty master’s eye 

Has seen him in the desart drear, 
And he who heard the raven’s cry, 

A suppliant’s feeble prayer will hear. 
Who on the rock of ages stand, 


Find favour at their Maker’s hand. 


The Christian sees the mighty will 
That bade the roaring ocean flow, 
Direct the little sparkling rill, 
Where’er its silver waters go; 
And he who fashion’d in its might 
The sturdy oak, the forest’s pride, 
Upholds the shrinking ivy bright, 
That springs its lofty form beside; 
And every twining tendral there 


Is numbered with the nicest care. 
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The blushing rose that greets the morn, 
In all its crimson beauties gay, 
Is not more heeded than the thorn 
That ‘neath its leaves secreted lay. 
Nor is the dahlia’s purple head, 
In queen-like beauty o’er the dale, 
More guarded than the lowly bed 
Where springs the lily of the vale; 
God breathes alike on bud and flower, 


In nature’s wilds, or chosen bower. 


The pious Christian finds his God 
Alike in scenes of glare and gloom; 
Where ever springs the verdant sod, 
By pleasure’s haunts, or sorrow’s tomb; 
Where’er the sun’s bright glories shine, 
On Lapland’s snow, or Afric’s sands; 
Where ever beam its rays divine, 
Devotion’s ready altar stands; 
Earth is the temple of his prayer, 
The Christian’s God is every where. 
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Man may awhile in pleasure’s chase, 

Or seeking after empty fame, 
Forgot the Maker of his race, 

Nor breathe in praise his sacred name ; 
Forget awhile at mercy’s throne 

To bend the contrite heart and knee, 
Nor with a soften’d spirit own 

The power and love of Deity ; 
And for the cup that pleasures hold, 
Wander from out the shepherd’s fold. 


But woman, from the lisping child 

That prattles to the stars of even, 
Keeps ever pure, and undefiled, 

The spirit she had brought from heaven ; 
’T is breathed upon her from on high, 

When first her mild eyes meet the light, 
A fount of faith that ’s never dry, 

A beacon in the clouds of night; 
The unquench’d fires that ever burn 


.Bright in her pure heart’s hidden urn. 
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’"T is she who, by her hearth of home, 
| The meek, domestic altar rears, 
Invites the sicken’d heart to come, 
And wipes away the mourner’s tears; 
For, like the fond-and faithful dove 
That mateless dies within its nest, 
Is the unselfish, holy love, 
That glows within her guileless breast; 
The weary and o’erladen’d there 


Share in the wife and mother’s prayer. 


"T is hers to steal, with silent tread, 

Around the suff’rer’s couch of pain; 
"T is hers to soothe the dying bed, 

To whisper hopes of heavenly gain ; 
To dry the timid tears that start, 

When secret sorrow bids them flow, 
To pour into the wounded heart 

‘ The “balm of Gilead”’ on their wo; 

To raise anew the broken reed, 


Is woman’s firm, undying creed. 
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THE RETURNED. 


SWEET stream, that from the thickets free 
Comest dancing in thy mountain glee, 
Smiling, the fainting traveller's friend, 
To my reproachful plaint attend. 


Years, years are passed, since here I laid 
My head beneath thy green tree’s shade ; 
Yet grateful on thy waves I look, 


Nor e’er forget my favourite brook. 


O blithely, as I list to thee, 
Come back the dreams of infancy; 
And the cold years that lie between, 


But through a cloudlike veil are seen. 


In me her work sad change hath wrought, 
Since last these vernal banks I sought; 

I ’ve proved the world, and learned how few 
Of Hope’s beguiling tints are true. 
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I followed long her phantoms bright, 
Born of, the golden morning light; 
But ah! ere half the day was sped, 
Each faithless rover turned and fled! 


And now I fain to thee would fly 

For sympathy, which men deny; — 
Yet heed’st théu not my spirit’s pain — 
Even herémy weary search is vain! 


Why nourish stilj§is turf of green? 
These flogvers my early joys have seen! 
Why linger yet soft breezeg hare, 

As when they dried no falling tear? 


And thou, in freshness dancing by, 
Dost pause not for the wanderer’s sigh! 
Thy current, which no murmur hears, 


Flows swifter for my added tears. 
| 46 


AGNES 


Bz still, sad heart, be still;' 
The vigils thou hast’ kept so long alone 
Hath numb’d thy pulses, every pleasant thrill 
Hath lost its happy tone. 


In the still watch of night, 
When the stars paled before my aching eyes, 
Till the first glimmer of the morning’s light 

Rose on the early skies, 

* 

‘Thou, with unwearied love, 
Leap’d to the faintest echo.of a tread 
That came like music murmuring through ‘a grove, 


With summer buds o’erspread. 
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How have I sprung to greet 
The averted gaze that coldly passed me by, 
That had no answering look of love to meet 


The glance of my fond eye. 


How have I nursed each tone 
Breathed in the quiet calm of other years, 
How have they to my very spirit grown, 


Dew’d with affection’s tears. 


Tones that had lured my heart 
Far from the pathway of my humble home, 
From the loved cot, my mother, where thou art, 


To break in gilded dome. 


Oh! let me hear the bird 
That sang at evening by our cottage door; 
Father, my breast is with fond memories stirr’d 


To hear that song once more. 


Sister, whose long fair hair 
I’ve wreathed with flowers to deck thy sunny brow; 
Sister, sweet, blessed sister, tell me where 


Are those pale blossoms now. 
4g 


AGNES. 


Brother, by whose proud side 
I wander’d in my childhood, wilt thou take 
Back to thy heart, the pale neglected bride, 

For thy loved sister’s sake? 


Yes, through all storms of fate, 
Thy love had been an ever watchful guard, 
But withering hopes have left me desolate 


With griefs, thou could’st not ward. 


Fain to my peaceful home, 
Mother, loved mother, would I turn me back, 
Fain would my wandering footsteps gladly roam 


O’er my youth’s sunny track. 


But, that I would not bring 
To the dear, happy dwelling where thou art, 
So lone, so blighted, and so sad a thing, 

As a fond, broken heart. 


One that hath kept its vow 
Unpartner’d on, pure in its spotless truth, 
As faithful and as trusting, even now, 


As in its early youth. 
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AGNES. 


A sacred holy urn, 
Where the pale ashes of young joys repose, 
Lit by a feeble ray, whose glimmerings burn 


Dimly upon its woes. 


Dear and familiar forms 
That nursed my infancy, with love’s sweet spell, 
But could not guard me from life’s bitter storms, 


Beloved ones, now farewell. 


There is a word of peace 
That tells me, if I humbly kiss the rod, 
The weary shall have rest, and sorrows cease ; 


Be with me, oh! my God. 
50 
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THE CAMEL 


Tov patient tenant of arid soil, 
Plodding with measured step thy daily toil; 
Content with unresisting strength to bear 
The heaped up treasures trusted to thy care ; 
Faithful to labour, at thy owner’s call, 

From early morn till evening’s vapours fall ; 

Say, whither now, with weary steps and slow, 
To what new region destined, dost thou go? 

Ah! faithful slave of man’s adventurous schemes, 
Who risks, to realize his golden dreams, 

All that life has of comfort to bestow, 

All that confers contentment here below ; 

Freely he takes the risk of life and health 

If but the vista terminate in wealth! 

Alas! I see thy southern course is planned, 


Destined for many a day to tread the land, 
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Where the parched earth no grateful moisture knows, 
No green to soothe the eye, no herbage grows; 
Where the cool sea-breeze oft forgets to blow, 

And scorching land-winds sweep the waste below ; 

No cheering prospect meets the aching eye, 

Which turns in horror from the burning sky 

To the white desert, whose reflected rays 


Avert, in turn, the traveller's painful gaze ! 


Methinks I see those labouring travellers go, 
Sinking each footstep in the sands below ; 
And while they tread that hot and dazzling way, 
The sky pours down intolerable day ; 
The weak will sink, withtfheat and thirst oppressed, 
On the wild desert's white and burning breast ! 
How dreadful these forebodings to pursue! 
Kind Heaven forbid these phantoms Should be true. 
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Hieu in her bower of beauty fair 
There sat a blooming bride, 

The sunny glories of her hair 
Fell loosely by her side. 


No sparkling gems were there, to deck 
Its lightly floating curls, 

But round the soft and downy neck 
Were clasped the orient pearls. 


And one pale drop, like pity’s tear, 
When pleading sorrows speak, 

Fell from the white and polished ear 
On the rose-tinted cheek. 


Bright, glittering bracelets bound the wrist, 
Of the full rounded arms ; 

Whose fair and dimpled elbows kiss’d 
The cushion’s yielding charms. 


She dwelt beneath the sunny skies 
That ope’ the jas’mine flower, 
Where Persian lilies’ yellow dyes 


Breathed fragrance in. her bower. 
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ISA. 


Where the soft Bulbul to the rose 
His song at midnight weaves, 

And builds his nest where wildly blows 
The thick pomegranate leaves. 


Child of the rich and glowing East, 
Who left the sparkling hall, 

The mazy dance, the nuptial feast, 
The blooming coronal, — 


To look awhile on the blue sea, 
Where summer moonlight plays, 

To watch its waters, bright and free, 
Glide in its mellow rays. 


To hear the gentle nightingale 
Pour out his evening note, 

That far adown the spicy vale 
In trembling echos float. 


To gaze upon the palmy isles 

That he in quiet now, 
’ Like infant slumbering, wreathed with smiles, 
When angels kiss the brow. 


To see the creeping woodbine vine 
Come through the lattice high, 
Whose slender tendrils loved to twine, 
Above thy sleeping eye. 
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ISA. 


Once more among the silver strings 
Of thy loved lute, to hear 
The music whose soft murmurings 

So oft hath lulled thine ear. 


Again to gather in one view 
The things of many years, 
Ere comes the sick’ning, sad adieu, 
Of parting and of tears; 


The long farewell to childhood’s home, 
Those treasuries of yore, 

Ere we may quit their light, to roam 
Upon another shore. 


Gaze on, and fill thy yearning soul, 
Store well thy loving heart, 
The shades of evening darkly roll, 
Young bride. — thou must depart. 


[ SCENE. ] 
THE MOARPUNKEE 


I zi, 
(Plays on the lute, and recites,) 


Swift as a moving shadow 
She hasted on her way ; 
Around her prow that spurned the wave 
In foam-wreaths danced the spray. 
Her white wings wooed the spice wind — 
She bore a gallant crew ; 
Blue were the skies above her, 
The spreading main as blue. 


But swifter sped behind her 

Dread Indra’s* mighty form; 
Clouds were his dusk pavilion, 

His feet were on the storm : 
Grasping the blood-red lightning 

Whose gleam eclipsed the day, 
He marked the gallant vessel 

That night his destined prey. 


* The god of the elements. 
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The lady and her lover, 
The mother and her child, 

That evening watched the sunset gold, 
On clouds of silver piled. 

But fearful shrieks were mingled 
Beneath the midnight’s pall, 

And loud the tempest lifted 
His angry voice o’er all. 


On land, in lighted palace 
The guests that evening smiled, 
And bade the noble ship good speed — 
The ocean’s gallant child. 
They hailed the golden future, 
They felt no boding fears; 
Yet many an eye, ere day is flown, 
Shall weep despairing tears. 


AZOPH. 


Thy mood is sad, my Izim, couldst thou not 
Have given us a more cheerful lay? Methinks 
The beauty of this golden eve, the brightness 
Of this fair river, and the tumult gay 

From yonder happy throng, and idle murmurs 
Heard from the busy quay, might well incline 
The listless unto gaiety. But indeed 

We should not measure thee by common rules; 


Thou art a poet. 
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IziM. 

Nay, my prince, all spirits 
Delight in contrast. ’T is the soul of nature ; 
The rifted clouds, and the blue sky — the green 
Thick clustering wood, the light transparent wave, 
Have ne’er in form or hue a mutual semblance. 
Nay, in the breasts of men do ever strive 
Opposing thoughts, and feelings still diverse; 
Sometime the strife is painful, and gives birth 
To passion’s tempests — but the gentler conflicts 
Are but capricious sport, and stir the calm 
Of life with graceful motion, as the breeze 
Freshens the roughened waters, which would else 
Have lain in stagnant idleness. 


AZOPH. 


And, therefore, 
Prize we a tale of sadness in our mirth? 


IzIM. 


Even so Prince Azoph; yonder stately towers 

That crown an ancient city of your realm, 

Were won by toil and blood. The soldier, fighting 
For life and country, loves to dream of times 

When the rich stream of peace shall overflow, 
Bearing its freight of blessing to all shores; 

Where his blood-moistened soil shall yield the harvest 
His labour sowed ; the fruits of joy and plenty; 


While he whose favouring stars have cast his lot 
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In happier days, secure, delights to hear 
Of battles and the horrors of the field; 
And to behold the fancy summoned train 
Renew the deadly strife. 


AZOPH. 


‘Sooth, thou art keen, 
Philosopher! and I thy legends love, 
Because, inglorious, I know not the truth 
They paint! 


IziM. 


I say not so, my lord; your nature 
Is noble, and delights in noble deeds ; 
Youth ever revels in the marvellous. 


AZOPH. 


Well — yet another! and no talk of sprites, 

Or ghosts, or mountain demons: tell me somewhat 
May chime with present humour. Koolnah — ho: 
Bid every rower check his speed; an hour 

Let it be ere we land. 


Lzim. 


How smoothly cleaves 
Your prow the crested waters! Well this barge 
Was named the Moarpunkee,* ’t would outstrip 
The bird whose name it bears. 


* The Moarpunkee signifies the Flying Peacock. 
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AZOPH. 


'T is a light burden. 
The freight of royalty. 


IziMm. 


And royalty 
Once, too, it saved! Have you e’er heard the tale? 


Azopu, (Carelessly,) 
Forgotten — if I have. 


IzInM. 


An ancestor 
Of yours, my prince, pursued by enemies, 
Was ta’en a prisoner. 


AZOPH. 


No unlikely fate. 


IziMm. 


Youth! bravely as he struggled with disaster, 
May you, when you misfortune shall o’ertake! 
He strove, and conquered! As I said, a captive, 
A hostile vessel bore him o’er the sea; 

They carried him to hopeless banishment. 
Passing they neared an island, where a few, 
The last sad relic of a royal band, 

Stood on the beach. A barge, in shape like this, 


Lay on the shore; a few leaped in, and pulled 
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After the ship, to catch a last fond look 

Of him for whom they would have given their lives. 
Their mournful farewell! by a shout was answered — 
A scornful shout of triumph; changed ere long 

To deep dismay —for, lo! the princely captive 
Sprang from the vessel’s side, where he had leaned, 
Watching his friends. The waves above him closed; 
Yet quick he rose, battling with desperate strife 
’Grainst the resisting waters. Soon he reached 

The friendly barge; her swiftness mocked pursuit; 
Ere the receding ship could check her course, 
Sending out boats in chase, the fugitives 

Eluded them, and hid their prisoner. 


AZOPH. 
From that hour fortune followed him. 


Izim. 
It seemed 
The Huma had o’ershadowed him; the bird 
Which promises success to all who see 
Its thrice propitious flight. It has been said, 
The head that bides a moment ’neath its shadow 
Shall surely wear a crown. 


AZOPH. 
: Some such fair omen 
Waits ever on thy counsels. Izim, whence 
Hast thou the talisman that teaches thee 
To fathom nature’s mysteries, and dive 
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In the abyss of years, for stores of wisdom 
More golden than the brightest gold? 


IziM. 
Prince Azoph, 
My youth in vanished years did thirst to drink 
At the clear spring of knowledge. Day by day 
Dauntless I sought the talisman you name, 
Should teach me to discern the true from false; 
Should rend illusion’s veil, and show me what 
Might lurk beneath. There was an aged man 
Dwelt nigh my father’s house, renowned for wisdom: 
“The gem thou seek’st,” said he, “lo! it is hidden 
Far hence, o’er rugged mountains, and the way 
Is difficult.” Full many a peak I crossed; 
And many a deep and narrow valley threaded, 
Silent and pathless some, some wildly thronged 
With hosts tumultuous, eagerly as I 
Still pressing onward. Now I heard the crash 
Of mighty torrents, thundering toward the plain; 
And bearing wrecks and trophies in their course; 
Now the dull moaning of the blast that surged 
Among the forest tops, or the low murmur 
Of mingled human tones. The sun my guide, 
Long, long I journeyed; on, from rock to rock, 
Through dangerous passes, where the bleak abyss 
Yawned for the unwary traveller; smote by tempests, 
And by the noonday beams; o’ertaken oft 
By darkness, through which scowled a spectre train 
To affright me from my purpose; passing cities, 
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Whose stately grandeur oft my eyes arrested, 
Striving to win me from my onward path. 
Despising all allurements and all dangers, 
My feet turned not aside. 


AZOPH. 


The prize was won ; 
A boon indeed worth climbing Ararat. 


IzZIM. 


"T was won, with years of toil. A life, O prince, 
Purchased the gift — to lay it at your feet. 


AZOPH. 


Read me the riddle. 


IziIM. 


Would you know the gem, 
The test of every truth? It is Ezpertence | 
Doth make the foolish wise. I won it hardly, 
But, without price, ’t 1s yours. 


AZOPH. 
My faithful Izim — 


IzIm. 


Hear but a word. Disdain not counsel, Azoph; 
You know not what thorny, subtle ways, 
Steep, perilous, in the journey of our life, 


That has been sought, which is so freely proffered. 
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Azopu. 
Ye gods! with Izim’s end my earthly life; 
Let us together drink the Amreata cup! 


Izim. 


By virtue and by penance must we win 
Such bliss from destiny. The gods bestow not » 
Lightly that which themselves with toil achieved. 


AZOPH. 


How was it then obtained? 


IzIoM. 


Wouldst thou be learned 
In the priest’s love? —’T’ was the third time the god, 
Vishnu, his glorious essence deigned reveal 
In wondrous agency, for human good ; 
Mount Meru saw his coming. Piercing heaven 
With its aspiring summit, far too high 
For mortal thought to reach, its gilded horns 
Shot back a mass of glory — from the presence 
Of deity approaching. Gods and angels 
There pondered how the mighty draught to mingle, 
Which on the human race should thence confer 
Immortal life, and seal their destiny 
For bliss or wo. 
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AZOPH. 


Well might the deities 
Pause ere they poured that draught! 


Izim. 


Brama and Vishnu 
Declared from ocean’s purest depths alone 
The juice should be distilled. “Earth hath her changes,” 
Said they; “the flowers and fruits upon her bosom 
Wither, and droop, and die; and baneful venom 
Lurks in decay’s fell tooth. Her very rocks 
Do yield to age, strewed on the dusty plain 
Like sand upon the sea shore. Even the spheres 
That proudly sail in the abyss of heaven, 
Adorned with groves of balm, and living streams, 
And happy beings that inhale the air, 
Kindred to paradise — decay and fall. 
How often mourns the sky her parted daughters! 
Only the ocean is immutable; 
Destruction bides: not in his crystal chambers. 
Though earth grows old, the beautiful remains 
In changeless youth with him. Then from his treasures 
Distil the essence of eternal health.” 
"T’ was said; and with united strength the powers 
Of good and evil bent them to the task. 
Ananta raised Mount Mandar from its roots, 
And plunged it in the deep. The mighty roar 
Of the affrighted sea afar was heard, 


As all his billows in tumultuous haste 
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Receded, and returned with thunderous crash; 

The voice of wail, hoarse as the cloud-borne tempest, 
For all the rifled wonders of the main, 

Snatched from their sleep of ages, and brought up 
Unto the eye of day; or crushed by rocks, 

And mingled with the flood. The living myriads 
That thronged the abyss, and coral groves and domes 
Against the mountain’s granite mass were swept 

To swift annihilation. 


AZOPH. 


"T was a task, 
Sooth, for the strength of gods. 


IziM. 
Narayan* gave 

Strength to complete the labour. Then arose 
From out the troubled deep — first the fair moon 
Of gentle aspect, with ten thousand beams 
Of silver radiance shining; then the goddess 
Of wine, and dance, and revel, and beside her 
The white horse Oochisrava. Then there followed 
A stately train, as lovely; and went up 
In music toward the skies. In human shape 
Last came the vision all did pant to see, 
A milk-white vessel bearing in his hand, 
Which held the Amrecta juice; and thus was born 
The immortal of created things. 


e 
Another name for Vishnu. 
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AZoPH. 


Propitious, 
The mystic birth! 


IzIM. 


Yet did not all rejoice; 
'Twixt the conflicting powers of good and evil, 
A mighty strife arose. Deep groans resounded 
On every side; the sun, with blood o’ercast, 
As clashed their ponderous arms. The race of evil 
Then strove to crush their foes with rocks and hills, 
Which, whirled into the heavens like scattered clouds, 
Fell in vast torrents, smiting ’gainst each other, 
With hideous noise. Earth, with her fields and forests, 
Was driven from her foundations. Long the contest 
Hung in a doubtful scale; yet great Narayan 
Willed not his servants in defeat should perish ; 
He gave the victory, and the powers of good, 
Triumphant; to his hand the cup entrusted 
That those alone might drink, whose deeds of virtue 
Should give them right to taste his paradise. 


AZOPH. 


A truthful lesson! Come — we touch the shore; 


I will hear more, anon. 
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Give me to sleep by the green river side, 
Where the light breath and laughing skies of June — 
When all the groves send up a joyous sound, 

And the gay streamlets murmur quietly 
Their idle songs, — may reach my humble grave ; 
The verdant turf by happy beings pressed, 
That love to bask in the warm sun, and drink 
The sweet reviving summer air, nor fear 
To tread so nigh mortality’s last home. 
And grow the flowers luxuriant o’er my head — 
I loved them living; — let the tender grass 
A pasture yield unto the roving herds; 
And the green willow gently bathe its boughs 
In the clear wave beneath, and ivy clasp 
The noble oak, and the tall poplar rise 
Spirelike, and autumn fling a livery 
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Of gold and purple on the woods around, 
That scarcely feel decay, invested thus 
With magnificent loveliness, ere fall 


Their leaves a tribute to the waning year. 


Short be the reign of winter o’er my dust; 
Too sullen are his blasts, that indurate 
The mould, and sweep the forest honours down, 
And cast his icy sleet in pitiless shower 
Upon the sod. That, sooth, doth feel it not; 
But life surrounding feels it; sadly sigh 
The branches stripped of foliage, and the tune 
Of the young brooks is silent, and the bird 
Mingles no plaintive note with the shrill winds ; 
No friendly step in fondness lingers nigh, 
Repelled from him whose living voice could charm 


All sadness and all fear away. 


And if 
Men honour me when dead, and monuments 
Rise o’er my grave, whose proudly sculptured pile 
May tell the passer by that he who sleeps 
Beneath, still lives in memory, though to him 
Life’s varied music is for ever silent — 
Still let imperial nature be around, 


In all her might and majesty, enshrining 
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With her deep beauty all the pomp of. death. 

Let the vast mountains on the scene look down, *— 
As though, in their eternal panoply, 

They smiled at man’s frail vaunt. Let moaning winds 
That sweep the circuit of the hills, send forth 

Their solemn anthem, and the pine-clad heights 

That, bow beneath their rushing pinions, mingle 

A sad yet pleasing symphony. 


Time was 
When marble tombstones paved the churches’ floors, 
Then through the darksome aisles, ’mid pious hymns, 
And sighs of kneeling worshippers, came up 
The breath of cold mortality, with terror 
And deadly faintness smiting every sense: 
As though the monarch of the tomb had strode 
Into their midst, to claim his prey, ere time 
Had given them to his empire. There no mourner 
Bent in the garb of wo, with holy grief, 
Above the stone that hid the lost one, seeming 
For once, within the veil of death, to hold 
The wonted converse; but all shuddering trod 
On the departed in their shrouded rest. 
The sanctuary’s sacred gloom sank deep 
Into the saddened heart; the censer’s perfume, 


The pale sepulchral light of gleaming torches, 
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The organ’s solemn melody, oppressed 

The soul, while fainter flowed the tide of life, 
Then the warm sunlight, and the blithe free air, 
Refreshing every sense, were gladlier hailed 

As came the mourner forth, who never turned 
His steps unfaltering towards that house of death. 


‘So in the clime where Arethusa rolled 
Her waves of silver, and proud Etna hurls 
Towards the affrighted skies his globes of fire, 
Where hoary temples chronicle past years, 
The living for their cherished dead assigned 
Vast subterranean chambers, deep, obscure, 
Where, in their niches, stood the figures round, 
Stirless, and in the self-same vestments wrapped 
They wore while moving in the upper air; 
Their withered features so by art preserved, 
Corruption could not harm them, e’en though ages 
Had changed the earth above. Lamenting friends 
Full oft from their abodes in day’s warm light, 
Came down into these silent cloisters, guided 
By the pale lamp’s uncertain gleam, to greet, 
Among those ghastly forms the well-known face 
Of one in past years loved; to live again 
The fast flown days of busy memory o'er; 


To weep o’er ever vanished joys, and look 
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Still nearer on the mystic future world, 


From this divided by a strait so small. 


Vain honours, idly heaped! Alas! how fain 
Would man believe the weakness of his"pride 
Endured beyond his life! The sad survivor 
Burdens his sorrow, empty pomp to show ; 

Then goes, the unconscious object, in his turn 
Of senseless ostention. Nature rears 

The only mausoleum worth the dead — 

Her everlasting hills, a prouder witness 

Unto the fame of the departed, green 

In loving hearts, as on earth’s parent breast 


The mound that marks their spot of deep repose. 


THE END. 


